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Tower, he exclaimed, c From this Tower the world is
ruled/ to the intense irritation of the military members
of his staff, and he continued to repeat to his grandmother
the assurance of his goodwill. After five days at Windsor
there was a three days' visit to Sandringham, and the
same conversational precautions were observed. The
Empress was unwilling to go to Sandringham at all, for
she thoroughly disliked and disapproved of her host, but
her self-control was impeccable.1

The total result of this family party was just about
what Lord Salisbury had hoped from it: it gave the im-
pression that an understanding existed between England
and Germany. Mr. Chamberlain, however, who was less
practised in the correct valuation of the Emperor's
amiability, was far more optimistic. The cordiality seemed
to him so genuine and so solidly based that in a speech at
Leicester immediately afterwards he pronounced that
Germany and England were natural allies, that every cause
of difference had been eliminated, and that the way was
clear for an Anglo-American-Teutonic entente. Certainly
now, as always, the Emperor wished for the closest and
friendliest relations between England and Germany, but
Mr. Chamberlain did not yet know the obstacles which
he seemed doomed to erect between himself and his
heart's desire by his appetite for those futile intrigues
which he hoped would be the means of attaining it.2

1  Billow, Memoirs, 1897-1903, pp. 301-30^; Letters 111, Hi. pp. 421, 423.

2  Lee, King Edward VII, i. p. 748, note.